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Tender  Confrontation 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  gatherings  are  seldom 
routine,  or  even  predictable.  Our  annual  meetings 
are  almost  always  stirring  events,  capable  of  trans- 
forming our  individual  and  corporate  lives.  They 
are  occasions  conducive  to  confrontation,  and  con- 
frontation is  centrally  important  to  growth  and  change 
in  an  association  of  truly  independent  people.  Since 
confrontation  is  inherently  at  least  a little  bit  dis- 
ruptive, it  is  often  threatening  in  prospect  and  pain- 
ful in  actuality.  Our  challenge  is  to  accept  the  stress 
of  confrontation  so  that  we  may  explore  radically 
new  leadings,  interpret  cherished  old  principles  in 
the  context  of  contemporary  experience,  and  utilize 
our  contrasting  perspectives  as  sources  of  shared  in- 
sight. 

Intense  encounters  are  frequent  among  yearly 
meeting  attenders.  The  PYM  atmosphere  seems  to 
facilitate  self-disclosure  and  inquiring  outreach  to 
others.  We  reveal  ourselves,  and  by  this  sharing  we 
encourage  others  to  do  likewise.  Trust  comes  easily; 
in  half-hour  conversations  without  cautious  prelim- 
inary probing  or  expectations  for  the  future,  we  ex- 
pose fears  and  failings,  joys  and  still-fragile  reflec- 
tions born  of  treasured  moments  or  personal  tragedies. 
Honesty  may  not  be  effortless,  but  to  be  otherwise 
than  candid  is  unthinkable.  The  outcome  of  such 
an  encounter  may  be  a communion  understood  be- 
yond words,  or  it  may  be  a collision  with  views  and 
life  experiences  so  shockingly  unfamiliar  that  inter- 
pretation by  a supportive  third  person  is  needed. 
The  former  we  find  refreshing,  sustaining,  deeply 
satisfying;  the  latter,  though  disturbing,  may  stretch 
us  past  the  present  limitations  on  our  vision. 

We  prize  these  personal  confrontations.  As  indi- 
viduals, we  initiate  them  informally.  Collectively,  we 
provide  special  opportunities  for  them  in  worship- 
fellowship  groups,  interest  groups,  and  even  com- 
mittee meetings.  Sometimes  an  important  confron- 
tation is  indirect.  I missed  T.  Canby  Jones’  interest 
group  on  meditation  this  year,  but  a Friend  who 
did  attend  prevailed  on  him  to  summarize  his  pres- 
entation on  paper.  That  brief  outline  moved  me  to 
resume  the  practice  of  regular  meditation,  and  others 
in  my  monthly  meeting  who  received  copies  from 
me  have  found  his  suggestions  valuable  in  personal 


worship.  In  just  this  way,  the  inspirations  of  yearly 
meeting  events  can  become  sources  of  vitality  through- 
out the  year  in  monthly  meetings.  From  our  exper- 
iences of  communion  we  gain  new  resources;  our 
clashes  may  persist,  to  emerge  provocatively  in  meet- 
ings for  worship  or  discussion  groups. 

Because  it  puts  the  “good  order  of  Friends’’ 
through  severe  trials,  yearly  meeting  provides  a train- 
ing ground  for  Quaker  leadership.  Decision  making 
at  PYM  sessions  occurs  amidst  pressures  not  found 
in  monthly  meetings,  or  even  in  regional  meetings. 
Lengthy  agendas  must  be  covered  in  brief  working 
meetings,  and  the  issues  to  be  dealt  with  seem  mo- 
mentous. Consensus  must  be  reached  by  a very  large 
number  of  contentious  Friends.  Interpretation  of 
views  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  many  of  us  do 
not  know  each  other  personally,  and  there  are  few 
opportunities  between  business  sessions  for  Friends 
whose  views  diverge  to  engage  in  dialogue.  These 
pressures  give  greater  importance  to  the  procedures, 
structures,  and  principles  of  decision  making  among 
Friends.  We  make  these  more  explicit  at  yearly  meet- 
ing than  we  do  in  local  meetings,  remind  ourselves 
of  them  more  often,  and  create  present-relevant  new 
expressions  of  time-proven  customs. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  confrontation  in  PYM 
committees  and  plenary  sessions  should  surprise  no- 
body. Friends  have  traditionally  been  inclined  to 
disavow  the  notion  that  heresy  is  evil,  preferring  to 
hold  the  old  and  new  to  the  light  together  for  care- 
ful scrutiny.  The  queries  we  use  as  aids  for  regular 
self-examination  are  but  manifestations  of  the  value 
we  put  on  confrontation  in  the  abstract.  But  when 
we  confront  each  other  with  specific,  timely  queries 
discomfort  can  be  so  widespread  that  we  try  to  sneak 
past  the  issue.  One  query  asks:  “Do  we  speak  to 
and  answer  ‘that  of  God’  in  all  persons?  In  all  our 
relations  with  others,  do  we  treat  them  as  equals?’’ 
But  when  gay  Friends  show  their  love  as  openly  as 
heterosexual  Friends,  and  particularly  when  gay 
Friends  request  marriage  under  the  care  of  a meet- 
ing, many  of  us  would  like  to  wave  a wand  and  make 
the  issue  disappear.  Another  query  asks:  “What  are 
we  doing  ...  to  work  toward  a right  sharing  of  the 

(continued  on  page  92) 
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Letter 

Jr.  Hi.  Friends  Needs 

Dear  Friends: 

Below  is  a list  of  items  that  the  Jr.  High  Friends 
would  like  to  be  made  available  to  them  for  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  If  anyone  is  able  to  bring  these 
things  to  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  Jr.  High  Friends  to 
borrow,  please  contact  Elizabeth  Perry,  2737  Wool- 
sey  St.,  Berkeley  Ca.  94705  (415)  654-5069. 

Thank  you, 

Jr.  Hi  Friends 

1. )  Transportation  to  San  Francisco  exploratorium 
around  1:00  PM  on  second  day  of  Y.M.  (Drivers 
and  cars) 

2. )  Six  ping  pong  tables  with  paddles  and  balls 
(these  are  also  for  Jr.  Friends) 

3. )  Croquet  set 

4. )  Badminton  set  — including  net 

5. )  Volley  balls 

6. )  two  red  rubber  balls  — that  bounce 

7. )  old  sheets  and  muslin  (for  tie  dye  and  batik) 


What  Kind  of  Y.M. ? 

Not  the  essence  of  this  great  gathering,  which 
reporters,  including  this  one,  have  always  tried  to 
capture;  but  what  kind  of  Yearly  Meeting  would  we 
really  like  to  bring  off?  And  how  can  we  do  it?  Within 
such  a question  there  is  room  for  vision  and  criti- 
cism as  well  as  praise  and  celebration.  The  writers 
of  this  issue  have  all  been  inspired  by  Madge  Sea- 
ver’s  letter  last  October  from  which  the  Editor  lifted 
the  word  “Gagged”  as  a provocative  title.  Madge 
chooses  to  concentrate  her  short  piece  on  the  Good 
Order  Of  Friends  (GOOF?),  to  which  I would  like 
to  add  two  points  (at  great  peril,  of  course;  how 
does  anyone  add  to  Madge?):  we  really  listen  to 
each  other,  so  that  repetition  is  redundant  as  well 
as  anti-GOOF,and  this  is  a direct  outgrowth  of  our 
respect  for  all  persons,  which  must  be  so  if  we  con- 
cede something  of  God  in  each  of  us.  Thus,  if  we 
fail  to  listen,  we  contravene  our  minimal  theology. 

A second  and  most  important  point  in  my  view 
(in  addition  to  Madge’s  four)  is  our  commitment  to 
consensus.  This  means  that  we  work  toward  consen- 
sus, we  transcend  differences,  the  unity  of  the  Meet- 
ing is  more  important  to  us  than  standing  on  a point, 
we  stand  aside  even  if  uncomfortable,  on  all  save 
the  most  important  issue  of  the  year,  and  if  we  are 
truly  convinced  that  only  we  have  the  light  and  ev- 
eryone else  in  the  Meeting  is  wrong,  we  stand  firmly 
on  that  point  — ever  ready  to  be  educated  and  changed 
to  a higher  conviction. 

1 have  seen  the  GOOF  contravened  in  every  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  I have  ever  attended,  at  one  time  or 
another.  When  we  adhere  — and  this  order  is  based 
in  its  entirety  on  our  religious  beliefs  — our  Meet- 
ings come  alive  and  sing.  I would  be  content  if  all 
the  world  acted  only  upon  the  GOOF. 

RRS 


Change  of  Address 

The  Bulletin's  mailing  address  moves  four  blocks 
with  this  issue  to  its  office,  which  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  in  the  back  room  of  Myra  Keen’s 
house,  2241  Hanover  St.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94306,  Tel. 
(415)  326-8516.  The  Editor  has  moved  another  mile 
away  to  a more  temporary  roost. 
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As  a Worldly  Assembly  or  in  the 
Wisdom,  Love  and  Fellowship  of  God? 

Friends  sometimes  appear  to  think  that  when  we 
describe  our  way  of  transacting  business  as  consen- 
sus, we  have  said  everything  necessary.  Such  a de- 
scription is  not  only  inadequate  but  misleading.  We 
may  come  closer  to  the  facts  if  we  call  it  a search 
for  Truth  and  unity  in  that  Truth.  Our  second  des- 
cription suggests  that  Truth  exists  and  may  be  dis- 
covered, a theology  appropriate  to  a religious  soci- 
ety at  work. 

Thus  our  manner  of  business  must  be  approached 
as  a derivative  of  our  faith.  In  Howard  Brinton’s 
phrase,  it  is  a secondary  doctrine.  It  is  expressed  in 
procedures  many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.  These  procedures  have  been  worked 
out  in  the  more  than  300  years  Friends  have  been 
doing  business  together  and  are  therefore  not  to  be 
ignored  nor  lightly  cast  aside.  However,  if  we  de- 
pend upon  them  only,  forgetting  what  they  in  turn 
depend  upon,  procedures  will  not  long  serve  us.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  some  Meetings  have  recently 
considered  giving  up  Friends’  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  favor  of  parliamentary  rules.  Such  an  aban- 
donment would  be  entirely  reasonable  if  we  no  longer 
put  our  trust  in  God  as  a present  and  objective  real- 
ity who  shares  our  life  and  guides  us  to  what  is  good 
for  us  to  do;  and  in  the  Light  of  Christ  which  shines 
in  each  person,  “which  discovereth  the  darkness 
[and]  also  chaseth  away  the  darkness,”  in  Isaac 
Penington’s  words,  and  in  which  is  unity.  Moreover, 
the  Inward  Light  is  not  the  conscience,  for  the  con- 
science is  socially  determined,  a cultural  deposit.  As 
long  as  we  think  of  the  Inward  Light  as  the  con- 
science, as  individualistic,  and  as  a generalized  en- 
lightenment, our  Meetings  for  Business  will  be  pro- 
cesses of  debate  and  compromise  and  of  winners 
and  losers. 

When  I first  attended  a Quaker  Meeting  for  Busi- 
ness, I found  it  as  convincing  as  the  Meeting  for 
Worship.  Its  numinous  quality  took  me  by  surprise. 
I set  myself  to  learn  what  made  that  business  meet- 
ing swift  and  efficient  yet  with  a still  center  in  which 
all  matters  were  placed  for  decision.  1 learned  that 
faith  and  process  in  that  Meeting  were  so  closely 
knit  together  that  at  first  it  seemed  impossible  to 
disentangle  them.  Hence,  the  actual  procedures  are 
seldom  referred  to,  much  less  tabulated.  However,  I 
shall  attempt  to  set  them  forth  here: 

(1)  Members  rise  to  be  recognized;  (2)  they  speak  once 
only  to  any  item  on  the  agenda.  This  is  a difficult 
discipline  unless  the  atmosphere  is  deliberate  enough 
to  make  a recollected  temper  habitual;  (3)  members 
do  not  address  each  other  but  the  Meeting  as  a whole 


World  Affairs  Conference 
June  19-26,  1976.  Crestline,  CA. 

The  third  annual  World  Affairs  Conference,  spon- 
sored by  the  Peace  Education  and  Community  Rela- 
tions Divisions  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee’s  Pasadena  Office,  is  intended  for  the  in- 
forming, renewal,  and  stimulation  of  peace  and 
community  workers  and  their  families.  This  year. 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Peace  Committee  joins  in 
the  planning.  Struggles  at  home  and  abroad  will  be 
examined,  their  common  elements  related  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  kinds  of  solutions  being  found. 
Resource  people  will  be  those  with  fresh  experience 
in  these  struggles,  sharing  their  knowledge  and  in- 
sight. New  Voices,  Perspectives  for  a New  Age  is 
the  theme. 

Camp  Seely  is  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains, 
80  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  and  equipped  with  di- 
versions for  a variety  of  tastes.  The  costs  are  mini- 
mal and,  along  with  activities,  are  planned  to  give 
families  a chance  for  some  independence  from  one 
another  as  well  as  ventures  together.  Folk  Dancing 
is  featured,  and  the  simple  living  style  of  food  has 
earned  a reputation  for  its  surprisingly  gourmet 
qualities. 

Friends  may  wish  to  spread  word  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  their  associates  in  community  and  peace 
projects.  Further  details  will  appear  in  later  issues 
of  this  Bulletin. 

Elizabeth  Israel  Jones 
Clerk  PYM  Peace  & Social  Action 


in  the  person  of  the  clerk.  As  soon  as  this  proced- 
ure is  ignored,  conversations  spring  up.  Not  only  is 
the  search  for  unity  forgotten:  The  clerk  is  disabled 
from  determining  the  sense  of  the  Meeting;  (4)  since 
non-members  do  not  bear  the  consequences  of  the 
Meeting’s  decision,  they  are  not  expected  to  press 
their  views.  If  attenders  have  helpful  information  in 
regard  to  an  item  on  the  agenda,  the  Meeting  wel- 
comes such  a contribution,  but  the  clerk  is  bound 
to  disregard  persistence  on  the  part  of  a non-member. 

In  1656  the  elders  of  Balby  sent  out  an  early 
Friends  discipline.  In  it  they  warned  that  this  dis- 
cipline was  not  “a  rule  or  form  to  walk  by,  but  that 
all  with  the  measure  of  light  which  is  pure  and  holy 
may  be  guided  ...”  The  elders  were  not  giving  a 
charter  to  anarchy  but  warning  against  a legalistic 
literalism.  The  latter  was  perhaps  a danger  in  their 
day;  I believe  the  former  is  our  danger. 

Madge  T.  Seaver 
Sail  Francisco  Meeting 
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The  Great  Pentecost  of  Flowing  Grace 

In  thinking  about  Yearly  Meeting,  I want  to 
bring  out  for  consideration  some  ideas  about  spir- 
itual growth,  our  lack  of  completeness,  our  state  of 
evolution.  What  is  the  life  of  the  spirit?  What  does 
Yearly  Meeting  have  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  spirit? 

The  life  of  the  Spirit  is  the  path  of  Grace.  We 
are  all  channels  of  Grace,  and  as  we  move  from  one 
point  to  the  next,  Grace  — Divine  Energy  — flows 
more  freely  through  us.  We  have  our  own  personal 
lives  to  live,  in  which  we  must  find  our  way  to  our 
own  center,  the  point  of  contact  with  the  Divine 
within  us,  the  focus  from  which  Divine  Energy  flows 
through  us.  In  our  lives  as  members  of  a family  we 
seek  the  point  of  unity  among  those  members  of  the 
family,  which  draws  us  together  in  a unique  way. 
We  are  members  of  a Meeting,  and  again  as  we  sit 
in  Worship  and  Business  we  seek  to  expand  our 
own  personal  center  to  a sense  of  oneness  with  the 
center  of  the  Meeting.  As  we  gather  at  Yearly  Meet- 
ing we  are  drawn  to  an  even  greater  Center  and 
Divine  Grace  flows  with  greater  intensity  through 
and  among  us. 

In  this  sequence  we  can  recognize  the  Sacra- 
mental quality  of  our  life  in  the  Spirit.  A Sacrament 
is  an  “outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
invisible  grace.”  In  our  culture  today  we  are  wit- 
nessing a shift  from  the  way  of  reason  and  will, 
with  the  individual  alone  at  the  helm  of  his  own 
destiny  (each  relying  on  his  own  strength  or  regret- 
ting and  despairing  the  lack  of  it)  to  a realization 
that  we  must  if  we  are  to  move  forward,  open  our- 
selves to  the  flow  of  Grace  through  us.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  gain  a “Knowing”  that  we  are  part 
of  the  whole,  of  which  God  is  the  Center.  We  must 
use  our  will  and  our  reason,  but  in  a sense  these  are 
the  faculties  by  which  we  open  the  door,  by  which 
we  put  ourselves  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit. 

When  that  door  begins  to  open,  a new  kind  of 
Knowing  is  felt,  a new  kind  of  unifying  and  all-en- 
compassing Love  is  experienced,  a new  kind  of  En- 
ergy which  joins  up  and  integrates  all  aspects  of  our 
lives  into  a unified  whole.  We  see  each  other  in  a 
different  Light,  not  by  subscribing  to  a harsh  code 
of  morality,  but  because  we  “see”  each  other  intuit- 
ively as  God  “sees”  us.  New  gifts  become  part  of 
our  lives,  we  begin  to  share  the  Divine  Energy  of 
love  and  healing,  feeling  “at  home”  within  ourselves 
and  in  the  Family  of  all  God’s  Creation. 

But  for  this  to  happen  we  need  to  open  ourselves 
to  the  idea  of  the  Sacrament  and  put  into  our  lives 
those  Sacraments. 

The  first  of  these  Sacraments  — the  “gaining  of 
Grace”  — is  our  own  personal  time  of  Meditation. 


The  time  we  set  aside,  find  our  Center,  remaining 
there  in  the  Divine  Silence. 

We  can  move  from  these  to  many  other  Sacra- 
ments: the  embracing  of  a friend  has  the  outward 
form  of  exchanging  Grace,  Energy  and  Love;  the 
smile,  be  it  to  a friend  or  to  a stranger,  can  have 
the  same  quality.  In  our  way,  as  Friends  who  dis- 
carded all  of  the  traditional  Sacraments,  any  act 
has  the  potential  of  being  a Sacrament  within  the 
original  definition  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Meeting  for  Worship  on  Sunday  the  char- 
ismatic quality  of  the  Sacrament  becomes  more 
powerful.  As  each  catches  fire  from  the  other,  the 
hidden  — and  sometimes  not  so  hidden  — Power 
of  the  Spirit  works  the  transformation  within  us. 
For  what  we  are  seeking  is  indeed  transformation 
and  that  transformation  occurs  as  Grace;  the  Divine 
Spirit,  Cosmic  Energy  and  Wisdom  flows  through 
us,  and  by  its  flowing  our  perception  of  reality  is 
transformed  to  a new  dimension  that  reason  alone 
cannot  achieve.  With  the  flowing  of  Grace  comes 
new  energy,  new  and  clearer  understanding. 

And  then  there  is  the  great  Pentecost  of  Friends 

— The  Yearly  Meeting!  The  Great  Sacrament.  And 
potentially  an  expanding  of  our  own  transformation. 
But  I must  say  here  a word  of  caution.  And  that  is 
that  we  must  be  ready,  be  prepared  and  be  open.  If 
we  are  not  it  can  be  a time  of  distress  and  discom- 
fort. At  this  time  with  so  many  coming  together  in 
love  and  worship,  centered  in  the  Spirit  and  ex- 
changing Grace  in  so  many  ways,  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  becomes  greatly  intensified.  The  Heavens  are 
opened,  if  you  will.  Ready  or  not,  prepared  or  not, 
open  or  not,  we  will  feel  or  sense  that  Power,  that 
Cosmic  Vibration.  If  we  come  in  humble  openness, 
the  Great  Power  of  our  own  transformation  will 
take  place. 

If  we  are  satisfied  with  the  maturity  of  our  own 
development,  the  greatness  of  our  understanding, 
the  quality  of  our  ministry,  we  will  feel  bewildered, 
alone,  and  perhaps  undone.  Ail  we  have  to  do  is 
learn  how  to  open  the  door  and  the  Divine  Energy 
of  Grace  flows  through  every  particle  of  our  being 

— body,  mind,  and  soul.  If  we  do  not  open  that 
door,  we  will  be  bombarded  by  that  Power  which 
we  have  not  allowed  to  become  a part  of  us.  And 
we  will  leave  that  place  shattered  instead  of  trans- 
formed, in  sorrow  instead  of  in  joy,  resentful  in- 
stead of  at  peace,  smaller  and  more  tightly  holding 
on  to  ourselves  instead  of  knowing  and  feeling  be- 
yond the  power  of  our  reason  and  physical  senses, 
our  Oneness  with  the  Whole;  endowed  with  the 
Charismatic  Power  of  the  Spirit. 

And  so  we  go  back  to  the  beginning,  because  for 
most  of  us  the  Little  Sacraments,  the  daily  Center- 
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Letter 

Derogatory  Dismissal? 

Dear  Bob  Schutz, 

I was  disturbed  at  what  seemed  to  me  your  per- 
functory, even  derogatory,  dismissal  of  comments 
by  Elizabeth  Gustafson  and  Paul  Niebanck  in  the 
December  Bulletin.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I hadn’t 
before  heard  fruitful  discussion  of  the  thinking  of 
the  Earthquakers  or  the  undertakings  of  Monan’s 
Rill,  and  Paul  raised  some  questions  Fd  like  to  hear 
discussed. 

More  than  that,  I’d  like  to  make  a plea  for  you 
and  for  all  of  us  to  examine  our  mode  of  response 
to  unpopular  comments.  Free  discourse  on  matters 
of  real  concern  to  all  of  us  is  essential  if  the  Society 
is  to  remain  a truth-seeking  body,  yet  I feel  in  many 
ot  our  Meetings  and  every  day  concourse  inappro- 
priate pressures  to  conform.  TTiere  are  so  many  subtle 
and  not-so-subtle  ways  to  ignore  or  discredit  views  we 
don't  want  to  hear!  Perhaps  consideration  should 
be  given  in  our  Meetings  to  forming  “Committees 
on  Discourse’’  with  the  particular  assignment  to  see 
that  opportunity  for  the  expression  and  considera- 
tion of  dissent  and  new  perspectives  is  always  kept 
open. 

In  any  case  I hope  to  see  the  Bulletin  continue 
to  be  of  assistance  to  Meetings  in  bringing  full  open 
consideration  to  matters  potentially  of  concern.  This 
suggests  to  me  that  your  editorial  function  is  more 
analagous  to  that  of  the  clerk  of  a Meeting  facilita- 
ting expression  and  consideration  than  to  the  cus- 
tomary role  of  an  editor  screening  and  offering  com- 
ment on  material  to  be  presented.  I recognize  this 
may  be  at  variance  with  the  assignment  and  may  be 
worth  some  discussion. 

With  warm  personal  regards, 

El  lie  Foster 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

(Stung  to  the  quick.  — Ed.) 


ing,  the  weekly  Meeting  for  Worship,  the  embracing  of 
friends  and  silent  blessing  of  strangers  are  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  Great  Pentecost,  the  Great  Sacra- 
ment of  Yearly  Meeting. 

Richard  Manners 
Pacific  Aclcworth  Meeting 


On  Yearly  Meeting  Minutes 

For  the  past  six  months  I have  labored  over  how 
to  respond  to  the  passage  of  a minute  in  support  of 
legalized  abortion  by  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  My 
monthly  meeting  has  been  very  helpful  and  alto- 
gether it  has  been  a good  exercise  for  me  for  I feel 
that  I have  grown  from  it.  I wonder  what  value  it 
has  been  to  others.  I hope  that  it  has  not  encour- 
aged anyone  to  have  an  abortion. The  fact  is  that  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  determine  what  the  minute  was 
intended  to  do  or  what  the  gathering  of  Friends  at 
that  plenary  session  considered  they  were  there  for 
at  the  time.  Does  this  gathering  meet  to  generate 
press  releases  or  to  address  value  pronouncements 
or  endorsements  of  court  decisions  to  its  members? 
Forgive  me;  my  questions  are  factious.  I am  still 
angry  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  for  passing  hastily 
considered  minutes. 

Perhaps  the  experience  will  benefit  P.Y.M.  by 
causing  it  to  reconsider  what  its  proper  business 
might  be. 

Can  P.Y.M.  be  a guide  and  a model  for  monthly 
meetings  in  the  conduct  of  business  in  a spirit  of 
worship?  As  I have  experienced  it  from  time  to  time 
a spark  of  Divine  Light  illuminates  a mortal’s  thought. 
Friends  would  have  it  that  such  a mortal  need  not 
bear  the  title  of  Pope  or  president  or  have  a reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  or  prophecy.  Further,  Friends  con- 
sider that  this  possibility  at  times  is  enhanced  dur- 
ing the  process  of  purified  attention  which  we  call 
Quaker  worship.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  renew 
our  lives  and  in  that  spirit  that  we  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  our  meetings. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  obstacles  to  having 
our  concerns  illuminated  by  such  a Divine  Light. 
How  often  we  have  been  deceived  by  our  ego  needs, 
by  cultural  bias  and  by  the  excitement  of  momen- 
tary circumstances!  The  history  of  Quakerism  testi- 
fies to  that  as  it  does  to  the  availability  of  a Divine 
guidance  in  the  affairs  of  mortals. 

Friends,  I ask  that  any  further  consideration  of 
minutes  such  as  those  approved  by  1975  P.Y.M.  be 
submitted  for  consideration,  well  in  advance,  to  every 
Monthly  Meeting  and  thereby  to  every  member  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  It  may  seem  like  a tedious 
process,  but  the  rewards  of  such  waiting  with  pro- 
found humility  are  the  gift  of  incredible  insight  and 
the  byproducts  of  the  process  can  influence  all  of 
civilization. 

Larry  Wolf 
San  Jose  Monthly  Meeting 
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Yearly  Meeting  Expectations 


Saying  over  the  words  “Yearly  Meeting,”  I be- 
gan to  wonder  what  they’re  made  of.  And  so  I made 
a list  of  all  the  hopes  I think  we  have  when  we  reg- 
ister and  make  plans  to  come.  It’s  a lively  list;  it 
grows.  You  can  add  to  it. 

What  do  I expect  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting?  To 
give  attention  to  Quaker  business;  to  see  dear  friends, 
to  talk  with  them  at  length  about  all  the  significant 
things  that  concern  us;  to  find  new  friends  during 
the  week’s  intense  sharing;  to  get  away  from  home 
pressures  and  routines  — have  a mini-vacation  of 
sorts;  to  see  my  concerns  considered  and  acted  up- 
on; to  share  my  creativity,  wisdom,  ideas;  to  be  edu- 
cated in  Friends’  ways,  practices,  faith;  to  take  some 
kind  of  direct  action  against  injustice  and  evil;  to 
find  time  for  recreation  and  fun;  to  learn  what  other 
Friends  are  doing;  to  explore  new  ventures  in  many 
of  the  varied  group  experiences  offered  at  Yearly 
Meeting;  to  return  home  exhilarated,  encouraged, 
spiritually  refreshed,  conscience-quickened,  alive 
with  new  resolution  for  myself  and  for  my  Meeting. 

And  of  course  the  underlying  expectation  in  all 
this  is  that  these  “great  expectations”  will  be  carried 
and  nurtured  in  worship,  that  together  we  will  ful- 
fill them  all  with  radiant  spirits,  clear  minds,  with 
wit  and  grace  and  true  Quaker  poise  (whatever  that 
is!)  It’s  frustrating  when  we  fail,  painful  to  discover 
how  human  we  really  are!  The  surprising  thing  is 
how  often  we  succeed  in  realizing  so  many  of  our 
continually  rising  expectations.  Our  faith  and  exper- 
ience condition  what  we  find  in  that  one  brief  week 
together;  they  make  many  stretchings  possible. 

And  yet  over  years  of  attending  PYM  I’ve  found 
myself  scaling  down  some  of  my  own  expectations, 
consciously  narrowing  my  choices.  This  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  getting  older,  and  with  the  size  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting.  But  it  has  also  to  do,  I think, 
with  what  I want  from  PYM,  with  what  I need. 
These  days  I seem  to  need  less  fragmentation.  I seem 
to  require  for  myself  a more  focussed,  fervent  re- 
sponse. “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might.”  The  current  skirmish  in  my  long 
private  war  against  “the  seven  deadlies”  is  centered 
on  greed:  hunger  after  too  many  books,  mind  too 
full  of  thoughts,  heart  overrun  with  feelings,  body 
pushed  to  squeeze  it  all  in  and  still  stay  up  to  snuff. 
Small  wonder  that  it  proves  difficult  to  be  single- 
minded,  to  “will  one  thing,”  to  listen  and  answer 
when  the  question  comes  clear:  “What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee?” 

Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  good  items  on  that 
long  list  of  expectations  loudly  insists  on  being  met. 


Seldom  can  I care  for  all  of  them  and  have  any 
room  for  being  open  to  the  fresh  surprises,  the  un- 
expected discoveries  which  often  are  the  miraculous 
grace  of  Yearly  Meeting.  What  do  I remember  of 
such  grace?  What  have  my  surprises  been? 

Well,  one  year  was  marked  for  me  by  the  time  I 
sat  alone  in  my  room,  weeping,  moved  by  the  poetry  of 
a mourning  Friend  whose  wife  had  died  — a brave, 
good  death.  I missed  some  business  sessions  as  I 
made  this  choice.  But,  touched  by  their  lives  in  dear 
and  significant  ways,  I was  enabled  later  to  share 
with  others  in  need.  In  some  years  the  claims  of  our 
four  children  — joyous,  demanding,  misbehaving 
— made  inevitable  choices  for  us.  There  were  years 
to  lead  worship-fellowship  groups,  and  years  when 
that  was  not  mine  to  do.  There  was  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing when  our  teenage  son  spoke  at  the  closing  Meet- 
ing for  worship,  through  his  shyness  eloquent  with 
discovery  of  all  that  PYM  meant  to  him.  Last  year 
we  could  come  to  PYM  only  for  a limited  time.  So 
we  selected  one  special  small  group  meeting,  and 
that  nourished  us  as  greatly  as  ever  we  had  hoped  it 
would.  I return  again  and  again  to  the  worshipping 
messages  of  individual  Friends,  carry  their  words 
and  their  faces  closer  than  they  know.  And  I re- 
member my  hard  learnings:  times  when  I failed  in 
relationship,  hurt  another’s  feelings,  said  the  wrong 
thing,  spoke  too  quickly,  failed  to  listen  with  my 
whole  attention.  These  learnings  too,  have  been  graces 
and  surprises;  I needed  opening  to  them,  and  by 
them.  And  I want  for  other  Friends  at  PYM  the 
same  sort  of  trusting  freedom  I ask  for  myself  when 
I make  my  choices.  I want  PYM  to  stay  rich  in  what  it 
offers,  flexible  in  changing,  alive  with  controversy, 
and  fully  human. 

Madge  Seaver’s  question  may  not  be  answered 
by  either/or.  I refuse  the  simplicity  of  this  choice. 
Wrestling  a minute  into  “the  record”  may  be  a de- 
cisive way  of  changing  our  behavior.  I remember 
struggles  with  minutes  that  changed  us  in  ways  at 
least  as  lasting  as  the  words  that  recorded  our  final 
decision.  And  the  human  encounters,  the  meetings 
with  the  Divine  that  change  our  ways  of  behaving 
surely  affect  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  minutes  we 
write.  I suspect  that  a sort  of  dual  flow  goes  on  in 
PYM  at  its  best. 

It’s  hewing  to  the  good  order  that  we  need.  It’s 
knowledge  of  the  order  we  have  established  for  our- 
selves — “good  order,”  truly.  We  need  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  it,  see  how  it  works,  make  changes  as  neces- 
sary. We  probably  would  not  “jot  and  tittle”  so 
much  over  the  wording  of  minutes  if  we  were  more 
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Letter 


Omnipotent  Daydreams 

Dear  Bob: 

Since  Rose  has  sent  you  a serious  and  thought- 
ful contribution  on  the  problem  of  evil,  I thought 
you  might  enjoy  reading  my  \vhimsical  and  virtually 
un-thought  solution  to  the  problem  of  evil.  If  you 
think  your  readers  might  enjoy  it,  you  are  welcome 
to  use  it  in  the  Bulletin. 

Yesterday  at  Meeting  we  were  discussing  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  Among  the  questions  considered 
were  social  responsibility  for  crime  as  against  indivi- 
dual responsibility  and  the  idea  of  “punishment”  as 
opposed  to  or  as  part  of  “rehabilitation.”  There 
seemed  to  be  little  certainty  or  consensus  on  any- 
thing except  that  the  present  system  is  not  working 
very  well. 

I find  that  when  confronted  with  difficult  or  in- 
soluble problems,  my  mind  often  retreats  into  day- 
dreams. So  during  the  discussion  my  thoughts  drifted 
to  a favorite  daydream  of  mine,  how,  if  I were  an 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  God  I would  set  up  a 


certain  that  we  were  “about  our  Father’s  business” 
instead  of  busy  with  our  own.  Some  matters  might 
not  even  reach  the  floor  of  Yearly  meeting  if  we  had 
such  certainty.  And  yet  our  diligence,  our  concern 
for  detail  is  also  a sign  that  we  care,  and  care  tre- 
mendously. Courtesy  is  important,  doing  our  home- 
work is  important.  Being  on  time,  attending  to  the 
spirit  we  bring  to  the  meetings  we  choose  to  attend 
— all  these  matter.  And  our  failures  appear  greater 
as  our  numbers  grow  larger. 

Our  PYM  clerk  asked  a significant  question  re- 
cently during  Meeting  for  Worship  in  San  Francis- 
co: “How  do  we  prepare  the  heart?”  It  is  inner  pre- 
paration and  awareness  that  we  need  — all  year 
long.  We  can’t  blossom  suddenly  at  PYM,  despite 
its  congenial  spiritual  greenhouse  atmosphere  (so 
many  marvellous  Friends  in  one  place,  such  tender 
care  for  all  of  us!)  There  have  to  be  roots  some- 
where, planted  in  our  own  Meetings,  in  all  of  the 
worship/human  relationships/business/study  we’ve 
shared  at  home  between  yearly  meetings.  This  is 
where  our  ways  of  behaving  get  changed. 

Jeanne  Lohmann 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


system  in  the  universe  to  give  stronger  encourage- 
ment to  moral  behavior  among  humans.  I call  my 
simple  system  “instant  Karma”  (which  sounds  like, 
but  isn’t,  a new  breakfast  cereal).  We  are  all  fam- 
iliar with  the  Scripture,  “As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye 
reap.”  No  doubt  this  is  true  in  a cosmic,  ultimate 
sense  and  writers  such  as  Dante  and  Milton  have 
labored  to  impart  to  us  a sense  of  the  immediacy 
and  urgency  of  the  harvest.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a 
problem  that  the  reaping  is  often  too  far  removed, 
in  time  or  degree  of  certainty,  from  the  sowing  for 
the  promised  rewards  or  punishments  to  provide  a 
strong  incentive  to  our  good  behavior.  What  would 
happen  if  we  could  be  as  certain  as  we  are  that  the 
sun  will  rise  tomorrow  that  the  reaping  will  take  place 
within  a second  or  a minute  of  the  sowing?  Would  I 
behave  better  knowing  that  if  I hurt  you  I would  be 
immediately  hurt  to  the  same  degree  (though  per- 
haps not  in  kind)?  Would  murder  be  deterred  if  it 
were  known  that  murderers  would  die  immediately, 
suffering  in  the  process  the  same  degree  of  pain 
they  meted  out?  I should  think  the  answer  would  be 
yes. 

I realize  that  there  are  technical  details  to  be 
worked  out  before  instituting  this  plan.  Should  it 
apply  only  to  humans  or  should  it  apply  to  the  lower 
animals  and  to  the  plants  as  well?  (If  it  applied  to 
the  lower  orders,  there  might  be  some  problems 
with  the  balance  between  predator  and  predatee, 
and  in  the  relationship  between  food  and  the  eater). 
If  the  reaping  were  identical  in  kind  and  degree  to 
the  sowing,  certain  problems  would  be  generated, 
but  decisions  concerning  substitutability  would  be 
necessary  if  the  reaping  were  to  differ  in  kind.  Or 
perhaps,  on  further  reflection,  it  would  be  better  if 
effect  did  not  follow  cause  instantaneously.  A delay 
of,  say,  a week,  coupled  with  a schedule  of  accept- 
able deeds  of  atonement,  would  give  malefactors  a 
chance  to  repent  and  work  to  undo  the  damage  and 
would  give  do-gooders  time  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of 
patience.  Certainly  if  I were  both  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  (which,  unfortunately,  our  present  God 
seems  not  to  be)  I am  sure  that  I could  solve  these 
minor  problems  easily. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  fun  to  speculate  on  the 
possibilities.  It  might  well  benefit  ourselves,  our 
neighbors  and  the  present  system  if  we  were  to  be- 
have as  if  we  believed  the  “instant  Karma”  system 
were  already  in  operation. 

Dick  Lewis 
University  Meeting 
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Edith  Vernon 

Our  Friend,  Edith  Vernon,  was  born  October  24, 
1891  in  Toledo,  Illinois.  Her  death  took  place  on 
November  10,  1975,  in  Spring  Valley,  California. 
Her  parents  were  Stanley  J.  and  Emma  Stafford  Ver- 
non. She  was  admitted  to  membership  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Monthly  Meeting  in  November  of  1957. 

Edith  taught  mathematics  at  Galileo  High  School, 
but  retired  early  because  of  a heart  attack.  However, 
she  continued  her  interest  in  children  and  tutored 
those  with  special  problems  in  learning  arithmetic 
until  shortly  before  she  entered  a nursing  home. 

Although  Edith’s  parents  were  not  Friends,  she 
had  Quaker  ancestors  who  had  come  from  Cane  Creek 
Meeting  in  North  Carolina.  She  enjoyed  a visit  to  that 
Meeting  in  the  course  of  a long  bus  trip  in  1%3. 

Whatever  Edith  was  involved  in  she  cared  about 
wholeheartedly.  One  of  her  dearest  concerns  was  the 
Guild  for  Psychological  Studies.  She  was  active  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  attended  the  annual  party  caucus, 
and  held  meetings  in  her  home  for  particular  candi- 
dates she  cared  about.  Edith  volunteered  for  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  as  long  as  she  was 
able. 

It  was  Edith’s  devotion  to  San  Francisco  Meeting , 
however,  that  endeared  her  to  us.  She  served  on  the 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  for  many  years, 
making  a particular  contribution  to  the  nurture  of  new 
attenders  by  holding  monthly  dessert  parties  for  them. 

Edith  seldom  spoke  in  the  Meeting  for  Worship, 
but  she  was  almost  always  present  in  her  special 
chair  in  the  comer.  She  also  was  present  in  a deeper 
sense,  aware  of  the  persons  in  Meeting  and  their 
needs. 


Donald  Hugo  Beach 

Donald  Hugo  Beach,  who  died  in  Seattle  on  Jan- 
uary 25th,  1976,  was  born  in  Milford,  Nebraska,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1890,  the  third  of  the  five  child- 
ren of  Curtis  and  Mary  Luebben  Beach.  His  three 
sisters  and  his  brother  have  all  died  before  him.  As 
a young  man,  Don  farmed  for  a time  in  Nebraska, 
then  became  an  accountant  and  moved  to  Ohio, 
where  he  worked  for  eight  years.  After  marrying 
Winifred  Fracker  in  New  Cumberland,  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  July,  1929,  he  returned  to  Nebraska,  where 
they  remained  for  the  next  five  years  and  where  their 
son,  Donald  Marcus,  was  born  in  1932.  In  1936, 
Don  brought  his  wife  and  son  to  Washington  state. 
Marcus  Beach  is  now  a professor  at  the  University 


of  British  Columbia.  Don  was  particularly  fond  of 
his  three  Canadian  grandchildren. 

In  the  summer  of  1955,  Don  and  Winifred  be- 
gan attending  this  meeting,  making  the  long  trip 
each  Sunday  from  their  home  south  of  Seattle.  They 
moved  their  membership  from  the  Alki  Congrega- 
tional Church  to  University  Friends  Meeting  the 
following  year.  Though  Winifred’s  failing  health 
kept  her  from  full  participation  in  meeting  affairs, 
she  was  for  eleven  years  a dear  companion  in  our 
fellowship.  She  died  in  1966.  Don,  for  his  part, 
served  joyously  at  one  time  or  another  on  almost 
every  committee  we  have,  most  noteworthy  being  his 
faithful  service  during  many  years  as  our  treasurer. 
We  will  remember  the  accuracy  of  his  detailed  ac- 
counting, and  how,  after  warning  us  in  his  Treas- 
urer’s Report  of  our  slim  financial  margin,  he  would 
frequently  be  the  first  to  suggest  that  we  take  on 
some  additional  project  in  the  faith  that  the  means 
could  be  found. 

Though  his  own  illness  in  the  past  two  years  slowed 
him  down,  he  continued  often  to  seem  the  youngest 
and  freshest  among  us  in  his  contageous  enthusi- 
asms. One  young  Friend  who  grew  up  in  this  meet- 
ing, wrote,  on  hearing  of  Don’s  final  illness,  “He 
was  one  of  the  older  people  of  the  meeting  who  never 
scared  me  or  put  me  off  in  any  way.  He  was  always 
so  friendly,  jolly  and  kind.’’  That  speaks  in  its  way 
for  us  all.  He  never  put  us  off  in  any  way.  We  all 
loved  Don  Beach,  and  that  was  no  doubt  because 
he  loved  us  first. 


Elizabeth  Morris  Lantz 

January  4,  1880  - November  21,  1975 

“Closer  is  He  than  breathing 
And  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.’’ 

Elizabeth  Lantz  quoted  this  several  times  in  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  or  in  discussions.  What  is  more, 
she  believed  it  and  lived  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  Multnomah  Meeting,  when 
we  were  struggling  to  find  our  identity,  when  strong 
personalities  were  frequently  engaged  in  tense  and 
abrasive  controversy,  when  we  were  trying  to  find 
spiritual  strength  to  live  by  the  principles  we  pro- 
fessed, Elizabeth’s  love  for  each  one  never  faltered. 
To  the  writer  of  this  Minute,  she  said  once,  “I  know 
thee  will  do  the  right  thing.’’  What  can  one  do  in 
the  face  of  such  confidence? 

She  could  not  think  ill  of  any  person,  though 
she  was  frequently  saddened  by  the  actions  and  at- 
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titudes  of  people  who  were  “mistaken”  or  “misled.” 
Like  her  contemporary,  George  Clauss,  her  belief  in 
the  goodness  of  God  was  unwavering.  To  her  He 
was  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

Of  her  years  of  service  in  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, we  have  little  knowledge  save  that  she  was  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  several  years.  She  moved  to 
Portland  in  1950. 

It  is  always  hard  to  estimate  the  effects  of  gentle- 
ness — everything  about  Elizabeth  was  gentle,  but 
it  wasn’t  flabby.  Her  wit  was  sharp  though  never 
cruel.  She  was  an  excellent  analyst  and  went  im- 
mediately to  essentials.  She  was  a faithful  and  un- 
tiring worker  on  Meeting  concerns  and  projects. 
Her  theology  and  language  sometimes  struck  some 
of  us  as  old-fashioned,  but  there  was  nothing  old- 
fashioned  about  the  steady  flame  of  her  faith  and 
dedication. 

As  she  grew  older  and  less  active  in  the  meeting, 
she  did  not  always  understand  the  ramifications  of 
decisions,  but  she  did  know  two  things:  that  we  must 
love  one  another,  and  that  if  we  sought  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit,  we  would  be  rightly  led. 

At  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  one  time  a member  of 
a Meeting  which  was  made  up  entirely  of  young 
families  was  congratulated  on  their  being  such  a 
homogeneous  group.  “Oh,  no,”  she  answered.  “It 
is  dreadful.  Every  Meeting  should  have  some  grand- 
parents.” How  fortunate  Multnomah  Meeting  has 
been  in  having  among  its  grandmothers  the  strong 
spirit  of  Elizabeth  Lantz. 


Egbert  M.  Hayes 

Egbert  M.  Hayes  was  born  May  18,  1886  in  Soo- 
chow,  China,  of  missionary  parents.  He  spent  most 
of  the  first  half  of  his  life  in  China,  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  his  education  at  Wooster  College, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Union  Seminary,  and 
Columbia  University.  He  came  again  in  1935  when 
China  was  closed  to  “outsiders,”  although  he  never 
felt  himself  an  outsider  when  thinking  of  China. 
Egbert’s  deep  love  and  respect  for  the  people  of  China 
was  reflected  in  much  of  what  he  did  and  said  through- 
out his  life.  His  life  was  devoted  to  serving  and  loving 
his  fellowman  through  work  with  the  Y.M.C.A.,  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  as  an  ac- 
tive member  of  peace  and  social  action  groups.  Eg- 
bert truly  saw  all  people  as  children  of  God,  respon- 
sible to  and  for  each  other.  The  gentle  warmth  that 
radiated  in  his  greetings  to  everyone  at  the  close  of 
Friends’  Worship  each  First  Day  exemplified  the 


inner  peace  and  serenity  that  he  sought  for  all,  from 
the  very  young  to  the  very  elderly,  and  they  all  loved 
him. 

On  July  5,  1975  he  was  released  from  the  lengthy 
illness  that  had  prevented  him  from  serving  others 
as  he  felt  he  should.  Our  lives  are  richer  because  he 
shared  his  life  with  us. 

Claremont  Monthly  Meeting 
Society  of  Friends 


Charles  Standing 

On  October  26,  1975  a Memorial  Meeting  was 
held  at  the  Redlands  Friends  Meeting  for  Charles 
Standing.  He  died  October  5,  1975  in  Laverne,  Ok- 
lahoma at  the  age  of  83.  Charles  was  a birthright 
Friend,  belonging  to  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  for  a large 
part  of  his  life.  In  later  years  he  was  a member  of 
Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting  and  the  past  ten 
years  of  Redlands  Friends  Meeting,  both  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Charles  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Tacy,  in  Laverne, 
Oklahoma  and  by  four  daughters,  Mildred  Lohans, 
of  California,  Dorothy  Lavering  of  Colorado,  Irene 
Dunn,  of  Oklahoma,  and  Lilliam  Schmoe  of  Eng- 
land. Fourteen  grandchildren  and  two  great  grand- 
children also  survive. 

Charles’  faith  was  steadfast  and  firm.  His  life 
fabric  was  an  interweaving  of  genuine  simplicity 
and  warm  humility.  His  influence  and  dedication  to 
young  people  was  felt  in  the  years  he  and  Tacy  spent 
as  teachers  at  Barnsville,  Ohio.  In  later  years  their 
loving  concern  was  given  as  caretakers  of  Pacific 
Ackworth  School  and  then  of  Orange  Grove  and 
Villa  Street  Meetings  in  Pasadena. 

Charles’  identity  with  and  hope  in  the  children, 
and  his  deep  tie  with  traditional  simplicity  of  earlier 
Quakerism  brought  to  Redlands  Meeting  a bridge 
of  the  generations  and  touched  us  with  the  reality  of 
the  “eternal  Now.”  Modern  as  we  are  we  miss  the 
tender  gesture  of  being  addressed  as  “thee”  and 
“thou.” 


Host  Couple  Position 

San  Francisco  Monthly  Meeting  is  looking  for  a 
Host  Couple  (preferably  married)  to  take  care  of  the 
San  Francisco  Friends  Center.  Please  contact  Otto 
Steinhardt,  Clerk  of  the  Property  Committee,  2160 
Lake  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

Redwood  Forest  Meeting  announces  that  its  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  will  be  held  henceforth  on  Sundays 
at  11  a.m.  in  Santa  Rosa  at  840  Sonoma  Avenue 
(Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church).  Some  R.  F.  Friends 
are  continuing  to  worship  at  61  W.  Cotati  Ave.,  Co- 
tati,  in  order  to  provide  a worship  group  near  the 
State  College.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  this  expand- 
ing meeting.  Further  information  is  available  from 
Virginia  Heck  of  Santa  Rosa  (707)  539-8544. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  points  out  that  the  Viet- 
namese family  under  their  care  is  actually  spon- 
sored by  a Joint  Committee  that  includes  not  only 
their  Meeting  but  First  Friends  Church  and  Pacific 
Ackworth  Meeting. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Trident  submarine  base  proposed 
for  the  Puget  Sound  area.  Various  groups  within 
the  Yearly  Meeting  are  being  organized,  such  as  the 
Friends  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Life  Without  Tri- 
dent. At  least  three  groups  are  circulating  petitions. 
Others  are  urging  a flood  of  protest  letters  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  Pacific  Life  Community 
has  prepared  a booklet  on  the  Trident  system  that 
is  a chilling  description  of  its  potentialities  for  de- 
struction. The  address  of  the  Friends  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee is  4001  9th  Ave.  N.E.,  Seattle,  WA  98105. 

Vital  Statistics 

Marriages 

Molly  Cope  and  Graham  Bell.  Marin  Meeting,  De- 
cember 6,  1975. 

Shelley  Scoggins  and  Lyle  Wilson.  Multnomah 
Meeting.  Announced  for  February  1,  1976. 

Samuel  Tyson  and  Indira  Clark.  Announced  to 
be  held  at  Modesto,  February  28,  1976. 

Deaths 

Katherine  Tyson,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting.  De- 
cember 28,  1975,  aged  90.  Memorial  meeting  held 
January  4. 

Donald  Beach.  University  Meeting.  January  25, 
1976.  Memorial  meeting  February  8. 

Grace  Lawrence.  Corvallis  Meeting.  Memorial 
service  February  8,  1976. 


Fun  and  the  Higher  Consciousness 

As  one  who  has  always  felt  gagged  at  YM  and 
found  the  plenary  sessions  accordingly  generally  boring, 
I think  I know  what  Madge  (Seaver,  Oct.  ’75  Bulle- 
tin, p.  17)  is  talking  about  in  her  letter.  I have  long 
had  a remedy  which  I will  repeat  once  again.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  things  going  on  at  YM:  business 
and  “fun.”  The  business  is  not  fun  for  most  of  us 
because  we  are  gagged.  So,  why  come?  I see  no  rea- 
son at  all  and  come  to  the  plenaries  less  and  less. 
As  “fun”  I would  classify  all  those  things  that  I am 
able  to  participate  in,  as  interest  groups  whose  con- 
tent is  often  very  serious  and  demanding.  I do  not 
mean  just  family  night  or  Carla  Taylor’s  creative 
dancing  or  nature  walks,  though  I would  include 
these  too. 

Now  for  my  oft-repeated  suggestion.  It  is  that 
we  let  YM  be  strictly  business  and  limited  to  those 
who  are  not  gagged.  Then  YM  becomes  “fun”  for 
those  who  do  come.  For  the  rest  of  us  I prescribe 
an  annual  Friends-General-Conference-type  of  get- 
together  with  lots  of  fun  “fun”  as  well  as  lots  of 
very  serious  interest  groups  that  are  just  single  or- 
der “fun.”  Then  the  rest  of  us  don’t  have  to  find 
YM  an  often  painful  and  angry  experience. 

But  I have  more  to  say.  Joan  and  I have  just 
finished  reading  Ken  Keyes’  Handbook  to  Higher  Con- 
sciousness, so  1 will  use  his  vocabulary  because  it  is 
handy  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  Joan  and  1 talked  with 
a good  friend  who  is  outside  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
but  often  attends  Friends  Meetings.  We  agreed  that, 
while  Friends  are  not  hung  up  on  the  security  and  sen- 
sation centers  of  consciousness,  they  are  considerably 
afflicted  with  the  power  center.  Therefore  lots  of  anger 
at  YM.  Lots  of  what  goes  on  is  a genteel  power  strug- 
gle and  it  bothers  some  of  us  because  we  aren’t  out  of 
the  power  center  entirely  ourselves.  Ken  Keyes  says  to 
be  thankful  to  those  who  offend  your  addictions; 
then  you  have  a chance  to  overcome  them.  I am 
duly  thankful  to  Friends,  but  this  also  means  that  I 
am  freed  from  an  addiction  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  I 
fancy  that  I am  growing;  does  this  mean  that  I must 
leave  the  S.  of  F.,  which  seems  to  be  going  backward? 

I take  it  that  lots  of  our  worship,  Worship- Fellow- 
ship groups  and  other  religious  exercises  are  aimed 
at  upgrading  us  to  the  love  and  cornucopia  centers 
and  occasionally  the  higher  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
ters — and  out  of  the  lower  three  unhappiness  and 
conflict-laden  centers.  And  I take  it  that  the  call  for 
a spiritual,  no-business  experience  is  a result  of  this 
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effort  to  upgrade  ourselves.  (We  drag  each  other 
down  when  we  are  down  and  up  when  we  are  up.) 
But  lets  not  get  caught  up  in  dichotomies.  Like  the 
mind-body  dichotomy,  this  spiritual-business  one  is 
a false  one.  When  you  are  in  the  higher  centers  of 
consciousness,  you  still  act,  but,  as  so  well  expressed  in 
the  Bhagavad  Gita,  without  attachment  to  the  results. 

Having  been  dubbed  a Professor  of  Nudity,  I will 
have  to  close  with  a word  about  that.  As  long  as 
you  are  in  the  security-sensation-power  level  of  con- 
sciousness, you  can  forget  it.  Nudity  is  little  or  no 
help.  But  if  you  are  actively  yearning  upward,  then 
I think  nudity  is  a big  help.  We  are  all  building 
arsenals  of  consciousness-raising  techniques.  In  fact, 
this  is  what  makes  religions.  People  confiise  the  tech- 
nique with  the  experience.  Long  before  Ken  Keyes 
walked  the  earth,  people  prayed,  meditated,  deep 
breathed,  did  holy  roller  screaming,  shook  like  a 
leaf  while  in  silent  worship  etc.,  etc.  Virtue  is  a bit 
like  the  proverbial  happiness.  Pursue  it  and  it  eludes 
you  but  just  do  your  thing,  yearning  constantly  up- 
ward and  it  will  come  to  sit  on  your  shoulder  for  a 
spell.  Group  nudity  is  one  of  those  things  that  help. 
But  something  like  the  connsciousness-expanding 
drugs,  if  you  take  it  in  the  wrong  frame  of  mind,  it 
will  produce  a bad  trip;  in  a proper  frame  of  mind 
it  will  produce  a good  trip. 

Bob  Heilman  has  just  sent  me  a very  interesting 
article  from  the  November  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists  by  James  Prescott  of  the  NIH  entitled  “Body 
Pleasure  and  the  Origins  of  Violence.”  Read  it.  We  are 
all  frail  humans.  Let’s  beware  of  trying  to  play  God  by 
downgrading  our  bodies  and  becoming  pure  spirit 
and  prayer.  We’ll  never  make  it.  But  accept  our 
bodies  and  treat  them  with  love  and  respect  and 
much  of  the  need  for  religion  disappears  and  we 
don’t  even  have  to  yearn  for  the  higher  conscious- 
ness. It’ll  just  come.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  read 
the  article. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Joan  and  our  friend  Harriet 
Gill  for  much  help  in  writing  this.  All  three  of  us 
feel  much  indebted  to  Ken  Keyes  for  expressing  in 
rational  language  some  of  the  things  the  Yin  in  us 
is  trying  to  say  in  metaphors,  symbols,  dreams,  slips  of 
the  tongue  — in  short  whenever  the  rational  mind’s 
guard  is  down  — to  the  Yang  in  us,  so  that  the  ra- 
tional can  work  in  team  with  the  emotional  in  a 
unity. 

Roger  Lorenz 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 


Reflections  of  some  Junior  Friends 

We  are  trying  to  express  the  light  that  all  Friends 
share.  We  are  writing  as  Junior  Friends  but  we  can’t 
speak  for  the  group.  Each  of  us  feels  and  expresses 
this  light  in  a different  way.  We  can  only  begin  to 
explore  the  way  we  feel. 

When  we  (the  Junior  Friends)  come  together  we 
find  loving  support,  and  a great  sensitivity  and  aware- 
ness of  each  others’  needs.  The  things  we  do  together 
are  only  ways  for  us  to  join.  This  forms  a strong 
bond  of  love,  and  the  incredible  energy  that  comes 
out  of  this  love  is  what  brings  us  together. 

We  are  young.  We  have  just  begun  to  feel  the 
light  that  binds  Friends  together.  It  shines  through 
us  kindling  overwhelming  joy  and  physical  energy. 
We  are  strong  together. 

We  have  a lot  to  share  with  older  Friends.  Through 
mutual  openness  and  reaching  out,  we  can  learn 
from  each  other.  We  are  a circle,  each  of  us  a link, 
each  of  us  center.  We  are  growing  toward  each  other 
and  rising  as  one. 

Paul  S.  Jolly 
and  Mike  Turner 
Berkeley  Meeting 


Letters 

Georges  Weber 

Dear  Bob, 

Perhaps  readers  of  the  Bulletin  would  be  happy 
to  know,  as  we  were,  that  Georges  Weber  is  alive 
and  well  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  2101  16th  St  N.W., 
#738,  Washington,  D.C.  20009.  George  writes:  “I 
am  very  happily  married  to  a remarkable  woman. 
We  are  both  in  the  middle  80’s  . . . My  present 
peeve  is  the  rapidly  growing  power  of  the  multi-na- 
tional conglomerates.  I’m  on  a committee  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  studying  legislative  possi- 
bilities.” 

Madeleine  Y.  Stephenson 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


Lost,  strayed  . . . 

Westwood  Friends  Meeting  realizing  that  it  is  a 
member’s  responsibility  to  contact  his/her  Meeting 
yearly,  still  feels  that  Westwood  should  make  an  ex- 
tra effort  to  find  its  only  “missing”  member,  Mi- 
chael Kyte,  by  asking  readers  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  if 
anyone  knows  of  Mike’s  whereabouts. 

Thank  you  — 

Pat  Patterson 
Westwood  Friends  Meeting 
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China,  Freedom,  and  Friends 


Stuart  Innerst’s  final  article  is  a touching  tribute 
to  the  Chinese  people  whom  he  knew  and  loved.  The 
concern  and  care  that  the  Chinese  express  one  for 
another  was  poignantly  contrasted  with  the  imper- 
sonality of  economic  relationships  in  the  United  States. 
I share  Stuart’s  awe  and  admiration  for  China,  where 
no  one  is  rich  and  no  one  wants  for  food,  warmth, 
elementary  education,  and  health  care.  No  nation 
as  underdeveloped  as  China  was  in  1949,  has  ri- 
valled this  performance. 

I also  share,  as  most  Friends  do,  his  concerns 
about  the  United  States.  But  underneath  this  con- 
cern lies  my  perplexity  about  the  dichotomy  be- 
tween personal  freedom  and  love;  or  if  you  prefer, 
the  inescapable  need  to  interfere  with  the  lives  of 
those  we  love.  Friends  are  right  to  admire  the  sim- 
plicity and  cooperative  nature  of  Chinese  decision- 
making, the  stress  on  agriculture  and  the  peasant, 
and  the  personal  involvement  down  to  the  grass  roots. 
But  we  must  also  recognize  that  this  caring  is  part 
and  parcel  of  a system  of  severe  restriction  on  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  right  to  make  individual  deci- 
sions about  one’s  life  work,  the  sale  of  one’s  pro- 
duct, the  extent  or  type  of  one’s  education,  and 
where  one  will  live,  is  missing  in  China. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  right  with  China  that  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  strike  a balance.  But  I do  find  it 
necessary  to  point  out  a few  things  that  are  wrong, 
in  that  they  violate  my  values  on  how  one  should 
love  one’s  neighbor. 

Most  important  is  MaoTse-tung’s  belief  in  the 
continuous  revolution.  There  will  always  be  enemies 
of  society,  he  argues.  The  class  struggle  will  never 
end,  for  modernization  requires  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative skills,  but  those  who  possess  those  skills 
may  unduly  profit  from  them  to  better  their  eco- 
nomic and  power  positions.  Unlike  Lenin  and  Cas- 
tro, Mao  does  not  really  conceive  of  socialism  as 
turning  man  into  a selfless  being.  The  leaders  with 
“bourgeois”  and  capitalist  tendencies,  which  com- 
munism inevitably  spawns,  must  be  purged  from 
time  to  time. 

Thus  China  has  been  a nation  of  periodic  up- 
heavals, including  the  rectification  campaigns  of 
1942  and  1956,  the  Cultural  Revolution  of  1967-69, 
the  demise  (some  say  murder)  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971, 
and  more  recently  the  downgrading  of  Confucius 
and  his  present-day  followers. 

The  rectification  campaign  of  1942  was  a purge 
(or  re-education)  of  those  party  members  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Lenin  model  of  socialism,  based  on  the 
urban  working  classes,  as  opposed  to  a purely  Chinese 


model,  oriented  toward  the  peasantry.  The  cam- 
paign of  1956  was  aimed  at  those  who  believed  in 
centralized  rule,  as  opposed  to  decision-making  at 
local  levels.  Mao  called  upon  the  people  to  criticize 
the  regime.  They  responded  in  such  a groundswell, 
especially  the  university  students,  that  they  threatened 
Mao  himself,  and  he  was  forced  to  cut  off  rectification 
a year  after  it  had  begun.  In  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
Mao  called  on  the  Red  Guard  and  the  People’s  Lib- 
eration Army  to  overthrow  government  ministries, 
oust  officials,  destroy  the  Party,  and  set  up  provi- 
sional ruling  committees.  Clearly  the  violence  went 
farther  than  Mao  had  intended,  before  he  restored 
traditional  hierarchical  lines. 

My  next  reservation  concerns  how  decisions  are 
made.  Stuart  Innerst  points  out  that  Mao  prefers 
persuasion  to  force.  This  is  true.  But  here  we  must 
distinguish  between  major  and  minor  issues.  Per- 
suasion operates  freely  in  the  latter,  such  as  local 
decisions  on  what  to  produce,  what  job  each  person 
shall  have,  whether  or  not  to  build  a dam,  and  who 
should  be  chosen  for  office.  Many  of  these  decisions 
would  be  made  individually  in  the  United  States. 
All  are  made  collectively  in  China,  by  local  groups 
(team,  brigade,  commune,  county,  or  province) 
within  the  guidelines  of  a centrally-determined  Plan. 
On  major  questions,  such  as  on  the  Plan  itself,  or 
the  allocation  of  authority  between  central  and  local 
governments,  persuasion  means  the  acceptance  of 
Mao  thought.  He  who  is  not  persuaded  is  ultimately 
purged. 

My  third  reservation  concerns  education.  In  the 
early  days  of  communism  (after  1949),  admission  to 
universities  was  by  academic  competition;  now  it  is 
restricted  to  those  of  the  proper  political  persuasion. 
Mao  has  always  downgraded  formal  education,  be- 
lieving that  real  learning  comes  through  work.  (This 
idea  evokes  sympathy  today  among  many  American 
Friends).  To  Mao,  education  leads  to  elitism,  and 
from  there  to  “bourgeois  tendencies.”  It  is  largely 
for  this  reason  that  he  is  now  downgrading  Con- 
fucius, who  esteemed  education  highly  and  who  saw 
the  superiority  of  mental  over  menial  labor.  I agree 
with  Mao  about  the  dignity  of  common  labor,  but  I 
cannot  agree  that  those  who  have  the  thirst  and 
capacity  for  knowledge  should  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity in  a nation  capable  of  affording  it.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  failure  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward 
(1958-60)  was  that  Mao  would  not  let  the  technical 
experts  plan  the  productive  processes;  even  steel 
mills  were  designed  by  people  who  knew  little  about 
them.  Mao  has  learned  from  this  fiasco.  Even  so,  I 
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Letter 

Reply  to  Earthquaker  Afterthoughts 

Paul  Niebanck’s  letter,  page  57,  Deeember  ’75 
Friends  Bulletin,  deserves  responses.  I can’t  answer  for 
Earthquakers  or  Monan’s  Rill  — the  targets  of  his 
message  — not  being  in  either.  But  his  thought  applies 
to  many  intentional  communities,  especially  Quaker.  As 
one  founder  of  Teramanto  Hoving  earth)  near  Seattle, 
which  aspires  to  be  Quakerly,  I have  been  weighing  his 
points. 

Monan’s  Rill  is  described  as  heading  toward  “ex- 
clusivity in  terms  of  current  religious  affiliation.’’ 
Why  not?  In  Teramanto  (Tera)  we  tried  leaving  the 
door  wide  open.  A very  broad  group  developed,  re- 
sulting in  the  religious  aspect  of  life  becoming  prac- 
tically lost.  We  are  now  having  to  rebuild  on  the 
basis  of  strong  religious  leanings  — Quaker  and  ac- 
cepting thereof. 

For  a lasting  community,  history  shows  the  mem- 
bers must  have  strong  basic  common  interests.  Nothing 
is  as  basic  as  religion  — deeply  held.  Even  non-re- 
ligious sociologist  Rosabeth  Kanter  in  surveying  U. 
S.  communities  of  the  past  300  years  in  {Commitment 
and  Community,  1972)  finds  that  “Religious  groups 
(have) an  edge  for  maximum  viability.’’  On  the  other 
hand  any  economic  interests,  for  example,  such  as  lower- 
ing housing  costs  or  gaining  access  to  farm  land  cheaply  - 
are  narrower  and  less  substantial.  Such  interests  do  not 
as  fully  unite  child,  parent,  man,  woman,  aged  and 
youth  — as  does  religion.  Twenty  five  years  of  organ- 
izing and  developing  two  communities  — and  trying 
therein  to  avoid  the  exclusivity  of  religion  — force  me  to 
this  conclusion.  Friend  Paul,  you  and  I have  been 
pipe-dreaming. 


fear  that  recent  Chinese  advances  may  run  out  of 
steam  if  the  nation  does  not  have  a steady  flow  of 
educated  people. 

For  all  our  quest  for  simplicity,  cooperation,  and 
love  and  care  one  for  another,  I do  not  think  the 
China  model  would  appeal  to  many  American  Friends. 
We  are  too  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  personal  choice. 
But  it  does  us  no  harm  to  ponder,  from  time  to 
time,  on  how  our  own  exercise  of  free  choice  pulls 
us  apart  from  our  friends  (and  sometimes  from 
spouse,  parents,  or  children),  and  on  how  the  art  of 
cooperation  lies  in  the  sacrifice  of  personal  freedom. 
At  times  when  we  are  burdened  with  too  much  choice, 
we  may  think  on  the  Chinese. 

Jack  Powelson 
Boulder  Meeting 


“Ability  to  pay’’  as  you  suggest  is  preferable  as 
a criterion  for  admission  to  a community.  But  it 
seems  that  this  must  be  put  in  a most  positive  way. 
A prospect  needs  to  be  assisted  to  put  in  all  he  is 
able  to  in  money  and  labor.  In  Tera  one  without 
money  may  be  able  to  invest  labor  only.  Of  course 
some  may  lack  able  character  or  physique  — and 
any  community  is  limited  in  ability  to  carry  non- 
producers. However  what  a person  gives  psychically 
to  a community  in  devotion,  earnestness,  moral  sup- 
port may  offset  partly  his  deficiencies  in  labor  and 
capital  — i.e.  what  strengthens  the  community’s 
spirit  improves  its  material  productivity. 

Monan’s  Rill  you  found  also  headed  toward  iso- 
lation “from  the  milieu  in  which  Quakers  must  work.’’ 
But  that  “milieu”  is  as  broad  as  the  very  wide  spec- 
trum of  personalities  of  all  who  call  themselves  Friends. 
Further  widening  the  milieu  is  the  space  limitation 
in  each  improvement  project.  How  many  are  needed 
in  an  AFSC  relief  team  in  Viet  Nam?  Or  on  the 
FCNL  staff?  Moreover,  developing  oases  of  peace 
and  love  in  our  own  warring,  exploiting  nation  is  as 
essential  as  relief  work  or  fostering  self-help  in  hot 
countries.  And  intentional  communities  will  gradu- 
ally develop  surplus  energies  to  give  to  the  outer 
world  — tellingly,  from  the  fulcrum  of  relevant  ex- 
perience. Meanwhile  members  in  incipient  and  re- 
mote groups  — augmented  by  community  support 

— may  more  effectively  devote  spare  hours  to  serv- 
int  the  outside  via  writing,  art,  etc. 

The  existence  of  many  religious  and  other  com- 
munities in  the  U.  S.  in  the  past  three  centuries  has 
undoubtedly  caused  our  country  to  be  more  plural- 
istic, democratic  and  free  — even  more  pacifistic  — 
than  it  might  have  been.  Moreover,  if  “1984”  doesn’t 
occur  it  will  be  largely  because  millions  of  citizens 
will  have  learned  to  be  not  so  dependent  on  govern- 
ment for  protection,  jobs,  education,  justice,  health, 
etc.  Most  of  the  three-quarter  million  souls  in  in- 
tentional communities  in  the  U.  S.  (Judson  Jerome 

— Families  of  Eden,  1974)  are  relatively  independent 
now. 

John  Affolter 
Eastside  Meeting 


Want  Pure  Water?  Stainless  Steel  distiller  produces 
4 gallons  per  day.  $110  ($130  elsewhere) 

Cathleen  Gosho 
10269  147th  Avenue  S.E. 

Renton,  Washington  98055 
Tel:  1-206-255-2380 
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Timeless  YM 

I want  a Yearly  Meeting 

grounded  in  plenitude  of  time 

and  a palpable  sense  of  timelessness 

restored 

somehow 

among  us. 

We  need  to  emphasize  these  blessed  time-values 

to  regain  the  balance 

we  have  mislaid  somehow 

in  our  haste  and  pressure 

to  be  all  things  to  all  people 

and  to  solve 

in  a hurry 

everybody’s  problems  in  the  world 
except  our  own. 


Personally  I am  volunteering 
right  now 

to  be  a full-time  member 

of  the  typing-and-duplicating-and-clerical-work  office 
in  1976.  I hope  that  you  will  do  likewise 
for  a piece  of  the  time. 

We’ve  been  loading 

’way  too  big  a job 

on  too  few  among  us 

to  allow  ourselves 

the  beautiful 

and  calm 

and  convenient 

and  unruffled 

communication  network 

that  we  need 

for  Holy  Communion 

to  come  among  us  in  its  fullness 

so  that  we  do  all  our  business  and  our  worship 

in  the  bliss  of  timelessness. 


That’s  the  kind  of  Yearly  Meeting  that  I want. 
This  year  I am  going  to  work 
to  get  it. 


With  Love. 


Anne  Dale 
San  Jose  Meeting 


To  sublet  for  7 months,  Sept.  1976  to  April  1977: 
quiet  apartment  near  Friends  Center.  Write  or  call 
Madge  Seaver,  2929  Clement  St.,  San  Francisco 
94121.  (415)  221-3339. 


Letter 

Earthquakers  Revisited 

Dear  Paul  Niebanck  and  Elizabeth  Gustafson: 

I would  like  to  tell  you  how  it  looks  to  me,  a 
younger  member  of  Earthquakers  with  a growing 
family,  and  with  hopes  of  joining  Monan’s  Rill.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  I cannot  do  justice  to  your 
criticisms  {Bulletin,  July  & December,  1975)  in  a 
short  letter. 

I don’t  believe  we  are  naively  rationalizing  our 
own  selfish  behavior,  or  that  “you  can’t  change  soci- 
ety by  heading  for  the  hills  with  a bunch  of  sympa- 
thetic (and  similarly  advantaged)  others;  you  have 
to  ‘stay  in  the  market  place’  and  fight..’’  (quoted 
from  Elizabeth,  July,  page  164.)  You  are  right  to  be 
skeptical  about  our  ability  to  change  society,  but 
staying  in  the  market  place  and  fighting  may  not  be 
very  effective,  either.  At  least,  I do  not  see  that  the 
fighters  are  doing  very  much  to  change  the  funda- 
mental ills  and  evils  of  our  society. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  do  any  better,  but 
feel  there  is  a reasonable  chance  that  if  we  can  learn  to 
manage  our  own  conflicts  with  one  another,  can  pro- 
vide a stable  and  secure  setting  for  our  children  to 
grow  up  in  (a  task  at  which  the  nuclear  family  fails 
regularly),  can  build  a community  of  all  ages  in  which 
personal  care  instead  of  warehousing  for  the  sick 
and  the  aged  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception  — and 
all  of  this  is  done  on  a democratic,  non-authori- 
tarian basis  — then  we  may  do  a great  deal  toward 
changing  the  society. 

Paul,  you  are  quite  wrong  in  “advertising’’  us 
(December,  page  57)  as  exclusive.  We  do  not  think 
in  these  terms,  and  have  sought  variety  in  the  very 
minimal  recruiting  we  have  done.  Affinity  is  prob- 
ably the  main  reason  for  associating  with  us,  as  it  is 
in  the  larger  society,  which  you  tout.  Our  ratio  of 
minorities  is  similar  to  that  in  the  “open”  Society  of 
Friends.  The  “ability  to  pay’’  criterion  has  specific 
exception  for  those  who  cannot,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  founders  are  making  major  gifts  to 
their  successors  on  the  Rill. 

Some  Rillers  are  retired,  of  course.  Only  those 
in  that  stage  of  life  (except  among  the  rich,  which 
none  of  us  is)  could  command  the  resources  to  put 
it  together.  But  my  man  and  I are  young.  We  have 
energy,  not  money.  And  we’ll  work  for  our  livings, 
both  on  and  off  the  Rill.  After  all,  6 miles  from 
Santa  Rosa  is  not  “relatively  remote.’’  As  for  social 
awareness  and  conscience,  I am  afraid  you  simply 
do  not  know  us.  But  we  invite  you  to  come  and  get 
acquainted,  if  you  can  stand  the  heat. 

Love, 

Susan  Schaefer, 
Chairperson,  Earthquakers 
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Letters 

The  Sting-ray 

Dear  Elizabeth  Gustafson: 

I had  in  mind  once  to  write  a stinging  response 
to  your  gibes  in  July  about  Monan’s  Rill  (p.  164).  It 
would  have  gone  someting  like  this:  “Making  a 
community  of  care  and  delight  — an  island  of  in- 
tegrity within  a degrading  and  disgusting  civiliza- 
tion — takes  a great  deal  of  dedication  and  hard 
work.  The  contrasting  picture  you  paint  of  middle- 
class  nuclear  families  coping  during  their  years  of 
greatest  energy  with  conveniences  and  mobility,  i.e., 
living  it  up,  and  then  trying  to  form  communities 
when  the  kids  are  gone,  the  minds  are  set,  and  the 
bones  are  creaking,  is  not  much  of  a change  for 
Society.  It  sounds  like  Rossmoor  to  me,  i.e.,  forced 
sterility  and  alienation.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  the  cop- 
out  you  fear  for  Earthquakers.’’  But  I have  a differ- 
ent ray  of  light  this  month.  Let  us  address  ourselves, 
and  invite  others,  to  a discussion  of  the  best  ways  to 
change  Society,  and  I will  make  this  the  theme  for 
a future  issue  — say  December.  This  assumes  that 
we  know  our  goals,  a discussion  I propose  for  Sep- 
tember at  Mel  Marshall’s  suggestion,  when  the  theme 
will  be  “The  Religious  Basis  of  Social  Action.’’ 

Love, 

Bob  Schutz 


Guatemala  Tremors 

Throughout  the  city  we  had  seen  much  damage 
in  the  last  few  days,  but  nothing  prepared  us  for  San 
Pedro  Sacatepequez.  . . So  many  times  we  have  gone 
to  Cristi’s  house.  On  the  rubble  was  Cristi,  sobbing 
hysterically  after  how  many  days  over  the  buried 
bodies  of  all  her  family.  One  feels  helpless,  leaves 
incaparina,  dried  milk,  some  money  and  wonders  if 
she  will  ever  regain  her  sanity 

You  may  send  donations  (tax  deductible)  to: 
AFSC,  c/o  Helen  Perkins,  980  North  Fair  Oaks  Ave., 
Pasadena,  CA  91103,  or  to  your  nearest  AFSC  of- 
fice — marked  for  “Guatemala.” 

Tom  and  Trudie  Hunt 
Guatemala  Meeting 

Quaker  Approaches  to  Aging 

The  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  has  arranged 
for  a special  printing  of  the  November,  1975  issue 
of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Friends  Bulletin,  an 
issue  on  aging  that  features  five  articles,  two  poems, 
and  several  book  reviews  by  California  Friends.  Copies 
are  available  for  $1  (including  postage)  from  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  Bookstore, 
2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 


Letter 

A Higher  Plane 

Dear  Bulletin  Readers, 

We  have  read  the  article  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  and  have  heard  from  other  Friends  that 
moving  to  Monan’s  Rill  is  a cop-out. 

We  want  to  give  you  one  insight  into  our  involve- 
ment. We  have  set  aside  acreage  for  an  educational 
effort  and  a tiny  beginning  is  being  made.  Twenty 
young  people  with  two  professors  from  Sonoma  State 
College  walked  the  land  a week  ago.  Part  of  this 
group  will  use  Monan’s  Rill  for  environmental  anal- 
ysis. A couple  from  the  group  asked  if  they  could 
return  and  work  with  us  on  our  work  weekend  and 
they  did.  We  let  them  use  our  trailer  Saturday  night 
as  we  were  leaving.  On  our  return  we  found  the 
following  note: 

“Mary  and  Russ, 

Time  passes  so  quietly 
A dream  world  at  its  best 
The  falling  of  the  rain 

Takes  me  to  a higher  plane 
One  far  above  the  chaos 
That  has  filled  my  life. 

To  a place  where  my  soul  rests 
and  is  tranquil. 

Knowing  there  are  still  people  like  you  in 
this  world  has  restored  my  faith  in  Mankind. 
Thank  you  for  sharing  a piece  of  your  world 
with  us.  It  will  always  be  a beautiful  memory. 
P.S.  If  you  ever  need  some  helping  hands, 
we’ve  got  four  that  work  pretty  well  and  are 
available  most  weekends.  Please  contact  me 
if  ever  you  need  some  help. 

Take  Care, 

D ” 

Mary  Jorgensen 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


WANTED 

RESIDENT  COUPLE  for  1-3  years,  beginning 
in  late  summer,  1976,  at  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA.  Must  be  Friends  and/or  have 
had  experience  with  AFSC  or  other  Quaker  or- 
ganization. Couple  should  be  capable  of  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  a variety  of  tasks  at  the 
mountain  retreat  center.  Salary  and  furnished 
house.  Write  Howard  Wolcott,  1030  Parkinson 
Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94301. 
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(Tender  Confrontation;  continued  from  p.  77.) 
world’s  resources;  toward  a balance  between  human 
life  and  the  limited  resources  of  our  earth,  so  that 
all  may  have  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  lives?” 
Many  of  us  were  offended,  however,  when  Quaker 
children  interrupted  a venerable  resource  person 
(his  topic  was  the  right  sharing  of  resources)  with  a 
guerrilla  theater  presentation  depicting  Quaker  par- 
ents so  bound  to  their  possessions  that  they  could 
not  bear  witness  to  the  testimonies  on  peace  and 
simplicity. 

We  participate  in  a complex,  rapidly  changing 
society  riddled  with  injustice  and  exploitation.  (Ton- 
science  moves  many  of  us  to  take  urgent  action.  In- 
dividually and  in  local  groups,  we  are  swept  into 
currents  of  novel  ideas  and  lifestyles,  fashionable 
angers  and  new  social  movements.  Returning  to  each 
other  after  a year  apart,  we  are  changed.  Some  of 
us  feel  compelled  to  force  the  attention  of  all  to  par- 
ticular issues,  and  since  we  have  evolved  differently 
our  responses  are  often  dissimilar.  The  baffling  va- 
riety of  intensely  disputed  matters  may  tempt  us  to 
squelch  advocates  of  less  popular  positions  beneath 
judicially  directed  Friendly  weightiness.  “Cop-outs” 
can  be  found  even  within  the  good  order  of  Friends. 

I hope  we  can  resist  this  temptation,  particularly 
on  highly  divisive  issues.  Shining  dimly  sometimes, 
flashed  ineptly  about  by  an  inexperienced  Friend, 
the  light  needs  help  from  others  to  reveal  itself.  Our 
faith  is  that  a loving  search  for  truth  carried  out  in 
a climate  of  respect  and  careful  listening  can  even- 
tually produce  true  unity  — something  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  weaker  result,  compromise,  which 
gives  each  party  a minimally  undesirable  outcome. 
To  act  on  this  faith,  we  must  welcome  confrontation 
as  an  invitation  to  seek  guidance  together. 

Creative  responses  to  confrontation  among  Friends 

— including  effective  use  of  the  good  order  of  Friends 

— depend  on  the  reality  of  loving  community.  By 
accepting  the  consensus  process,  all  of  us  place  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  each  of  us.  Implicitly,  we  ex- 
press confidence  in  each  other  to  act  considerately, 
to  initiate  confrontations  tenderly  when  views  differ 
and  to  receive  them  tenderly  as  well.  Secretive  prac- 
tices by  dissenters  and  attempts  to  quarantine  mi- 
nority views  both  tend  to  undermine  this  foundation 
of  trust.  Regardless  of  the  issue  — drug  use  at  PYM 
gatherings,  nude  swimming,  sexism  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  domination  of  PYM  affairs  by  an  “in- 
group” of  heavies  (i.e.,  over-weighty  Friends)  — our 
commitment  to  the  collective  search  for  truth  obliges 
us  to  encourage  confrontation.  When  advocates  (or 
undercover  practitioners  of  novel  activities)  become 
confrontationists  they  honor  the  confronted  as  thought- 
ful fellow  seekers.  The  confronted,  reciprocating. 
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are  called  to  explore  their  positions  earnestly.  Ex- 
plicit confrontation  literally  brings  us  face-to-face  in 
a process  of  mutual  education. 

Certainly,  confrontation  is  a major  feature  of 
Quakerism.  Our  peace  and  social  action  witnesses 
confront  the  perpetrators  of  policies  we  oppose.  In- 
terpersonally  and  in  business  meetings,  we  confront 
each  other  with  our  diverse  perspectives  on  truth 
and  right  conduct.  Now  and  again  we  fail  to  treat 
confrontations  with  tenderness.  Some  may  assert 
that  we  often  fail.  But  I marvel  at  the  consistency  of 
the  love  that  pervades  our  confrontations.  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  is  especially  alive  for  me  as  a loving 
community,  since  I grew  up  in  this  yearly  meeting 
and  have  known  it  as  an  extended  family  since  child- 
hood. I hope  the  mystery  of  love’s  power  to  endure 
through  stress  is  never  really  dispelled.  But  I am 
aware  that  a substantial  force  within  that  mystery 
comes  from  the  spiritual  resources  of  people  w'ho 
welcome  confrontation  as  a precondition  for  growth, 
who  treasure  that  growth,  and  w^ho  consequently 
seek  out  and  nourish  the  sources  of  diversity. 

Jamie  Newton 
Palo  Alto  Monthly  Meeting 


